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Summary 



Lead from various sources poses a key environmental threat to children’s health, 
and the regulation of lead in drinking water has been a key component of federal efforts 
to reduce exposures to lead. Lead contamination of drinking water became a major issue 
in Washington, DC, in 2004, when news reports revealed marked increases in the levels 
of lead in tap water. The local water authority’s failure to effectively inform the public 
about the high lead levels angered citizens and damaged public trust in the local water 
supply. These events led policy makers to examine the adequacy of the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s (EPA’ s) lead in drinking water rule, including the rule’ s monitoring 
and public notification requirements, and EPA and state enforcement of the rule. 
Oversight hearings were held on these issues during the 108 lh Congress, and legislation 
to strengthen lead regulation was offered but not enacted. This report reviews issues 
surrounding the elevated lead levels in DC drinking water and actions to address this 
problem. More broadly, it discusses the lead regulatory framework, and EPA’ s national 
review of the rule and its implementation to determine whether the situation in 
Washington, DC, denotes a wider problem in need of a broader response. This report 
will be updated to reflect developments. 



Overview 

In January 2004, the Washington Post reported that the DC Water and Sewer 
Authority (WASA) had found elevated lead levels in the drinking water of more than 
4,000 homes in Washington, DC, during testing done in 2003. 1 Subsequently, water 
suppliers, local officials, and regulators have undertaken numerous actions intended to 
respond to citizens’ concerns; to abate further exposures to lead from tap water; to 
identify the cause of the problem; and, ultimately, to reduce the occurrence of lead in 
DC’s water and assess whether similar problems are occurring in other cities. 



1 “Water in D.C. Exceeds EPA Lead Limit,” Washington Post, January 31, 2004, pp. Al, All. 
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National Review. To determine whether the problem in Washington, DC, is more 
widespread and to evaluate the effectiveness of the lead rule, EPA has undertaken a 
national review of lead monitoring conducted by water systems from 2000 through 2003. 
As of June 2004, EPA had received monitoring data for 744 (89%) of the 834 systems 
that serve more than 50,000 persons. EPA reported that 27 (3.6%) of these systems 
exceeded the action level of 15 parts per billion (ppb) at least once since 2000, and that 
12 of 316 systems reported exceeding the action level during the monitoring period 
ending after January 2003. 2 (These 12 systems serve a total population of 5.2 million 
people.) Among all systems serving more than 50,000 persons, 66% reported that the 
highest level observed during any monitoring period since 2000 was less than 5 ppb. EPA 
also received data for 6,678 (91%) of 7,833 systems that serve from 3,300 to 50,000 
people. Of these systems, 237 (3.4%) reported exceeding the action level at least once 
since 2000, and 76 systems (serving a total population of 5.2 million) reported exceeding 
the level for a monitoring period ending after January 2003. In this size category, 71% 
of systems reported that the highest level observed since 2000 was less than 5 ppb. 3 In 
each size category, 1% of water systems reported exceeding 25 ppb. 

Last autumn, news reports of possible manipulation of lead monitoring data by some 
systems to avoid noncompliance with the lead rule raised concern that a larger number of 
systems may have exceeded the action level. In response, several Members of Congress 
asked the EPA Inspector General to examine the adequacy of enforcement of the lead 
rule, and to determine whether elements of the rule allow data manipulation so that 
systems remain in compliance. EPA announced that if utilities have violated the law by 
providing false or misleading data, EPA or the state would take appropriate enforcement 
actions. 4 However, in its evaluation of the rule and monitoring concerns, EPA did 
determine that systems needed more guidance for collecting samples and calculating the 
lead 90 th percentile to determine compliance with the rule. In November, EPA issued a 
memorandum clarifying these requirements. The guidance reflects requirements of the 
lead rule as currently written and may be modified if EPA decides to revise the rule. 

Health Effects Of Lead. Lead exposure is considered a major environmental 
health threat to young children, because lead affects their developing nervous systems and 
intellectual and behavioral development. Fetuses and children under six years of age are 
most at risk. In 1991, the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) adopted a blood lead level 
of concern for children of 10 micrograms per deciliter (pg/dl) in response to evidence 
associating adverse health effects with blood lead levels above that level. Recent studies 
indicate that blood lead levels below 10 pg/dl also maybe associated with negative effects 
on children’s intellectual development. 5 In adults, lead may increase blood pressure. 



2 EPA’s 1991 lead rule required community water systems to conduct initial monitoring by 
December 1992. The results of the first round of monitoring for systems serving more than 
50,000 persons showed that 130 of 660 systems exceeded the lead action level of 15 ppb. 

3 For information on lead action level exceedances for water systems serving populations of 3,300 
or more, see [http://www.epa.gov/safewater/lcrmr/lead_data.html], visited January 6, 2005. 

4 U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, Agency Statement: Drinking Water and Lead, Oct. 6, 
2004. 

5 R. Canfield et al., “Intellectual Impairment in Children with Blood Lead Concentrations below 
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